BRANCH  II.
DIANOETIC  ETHICS.

OF assignable extrinsic grounds for the preference involved
in every moral decision, we have examined the first and
most plausible: we approve the Right, because it is pleasant
If, as I have tiied to show, this theory is untenable, it is not
that it fails to lay hold of a vera causa, for undoubtedly
the prospect of pleasure sets in motion a large part of
human activity; but simply that this principle is overworked
when required to give account of all our inward preferences,
and that its competency ends when they cease to be
prudential.

Another ground of preference is tried by those who say
* We approve the Right, because it is true, if we did not, we
should not be intelligent, but should form judgments discor-
dant with the real relations of things; there is no wrong that
is not folly' Here again we have a theory which avails
itself of a true cause of human choice; for no one will put
up with an illusion when once possessed of the reality. But
here also the question is forced upon us, whether the intel-
lectual preference is the same with the moral, so that the
right and wrong are species of the true and false. As, in the
former theory, nothing more would be needed, in order to
make us subjects of Duty, than Sensibility behind our active
capacity, so m this, the sole requisite would be Reason; and
to see things as they are wofild be identical with choosing
them as they ought to be. To some eminent examples of
this doctrine we must now turn; but, as it makes much
nearer approaches than the hedonistic to the intuitive basis,